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MinuTEs of a CONVERSATION, 
At the Monday Night's CLvs, 


Held at the Royal Oak, in the Village of ——, 
PRESENT, 
Mr. Tempeſt, School-matter, in the Cain, 
Fobn Gubbins, Joe Lumkin, Will, Sprat, &c. 
Mr. Tempeſt, \ \ FELL, © Gentlemen, I am glad we are ſo usani- 
mous upon this occaſion, and think we may 


adopt the whole of the Liverpol Propoſitions; Reaſon you ſee. is the 
leading principle, and what fignifies our reaſon, unleſs we make uſe 
of it? | 


— * 


Gubbins, You fay true Mr. Chairman, for one man has as much 
right to uſe his reaſon as another, and as the Propoſitions ſay, we 
are all in this reſpect alike.” 


Tempel. Then as to Parliamentary Repreſentation, there is not one 
here preſent that has a vote for a Parliament man! but this will be 
{ct right by the propoſed Reforms 


Lumnkin. True again, fag then we ſhall all have votes, and per- 
haps ſome of us may be Parliament Men ourſel ves 


Tempeſt. I wonder what our Friend Mildman will ſay to this, its 
well he's not here, for we ſhould foon have Ba ad all his old- 
faſhioned arguments in favour of King, Lords and Commons. 


Gubbins, Aye, aye, thoſe things will not go down now. 

Temprſi, We ſhall too, live in charity with our neighbours the 
French, who would all become our Friends and Brothers,” 

Strat. Damn me, if ever I ſhou'd like a Frenchman for all that. 


Tempeſt, FS pooh, Mr. Sprat, you're miſtaken, things will 
come about, never jear—well Genletmen, but we muſt think of al- 
tering the name of our Club; Monday Night's Club will be too inf 5 
vitcant for ſuch a Conflitational Societ -. 


enges PLEPINS OVET OUT LICAUS 


Tempeſt. 
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Tempel. But to begin with the Club. What ſhall he our title? 
what think you of the Liberty Club, or ſhall you like the title of our 
Friends in France, and call it the Jacobin Club. 


Lumkin. Aye, aye, the Jacobite Club, will do very well. 
Tempeſl, Hold, hold, Mr. Lumkin, we muſt have nothing to do 
with Jacobitet, Jacobin has a very different meaning, tho' I muſt 


confeſs I never rightly underſtood it—but its a good ſounding word 
You agree to Jacobin, Gentlemen? 


All, Aye, aye, agreed. 
Tempefl, But then for the ſign—ring the bell and call in the Land- 


lord, if you mean to have our cuſtom, you muſt change your ſign, | 
we are all Jacobin Men, and muſt not have the King ſtaring out of 


the Tree. 
Landlord, What think you of the King's Arms, Gentlemen? 
All, No, no, that won't do. : 
Gubbins, Well have the Tree of Liberty. 


Landlord, Well then, Thope I can ſoon pleaſe you, Gentlemen, by 
blotting out the King's Face, and inſtead of Royal Oak, writing under, 


the Tree of Liberty, for I ſuppoſe the Leaves may do for any Tree. 
All, Aye, aye, that will do exceeding well, 
Enter Mildnan, the Carte, 


Tempel. Your ſervant, Mr. Mildman, we have been doing buſi- 
neſs in your abſence, have you ſeen the Liverpool Propoſitions, we have 
agreed to adopt them in our Club? 


Mildman. I am truly ſorry for it, for I think I never met with 
more incoherent ſtuff, or of more dangerous tendency—l have juſt 
been reading them, | 


Tempel. That's a bold ſaying, Maſter Mildman, and we think 
you will not be able to make your words good. 


Mildnan. Put me to the teſt, and ſtop your proceedings, till you 
hear what I have to ſay. 


Sprat, Aye, let's hear what he has to ſay. 


Man, 


Mr: n n. You have got the paper there before you Mr. Chair- 
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man, friend Sprat is a good orator, let him read it aloud, and I will 
ſubmit my obſervations as he goes on, to the company. 


 Sprat, Reads, At a meeting, for the purpoſe of a Parliamentary 
„Reform, held in Liverpool, the 21ſt of November, 1792, the 
following Propofitions were agreed to unanimouſly, 

« Every man who poſſeſſes reaſon, hath an inherent right to ex- 
t erciſe that reaſon on every thing in which his own intereſt, or the 
«© intereſt of his fellow-creatures is concerned—PFor, if the reaſon of 
% one man, or any body of men, had been intended to regulate 
* the opinions of the reſt of mankind, reaſon in the latter, would 
have been unneceſſary— but reaſon hath been given to all men by 
* him who giveth nothing in vain—therefore, reaſon was given for 
« every man's own uſe; and he who neglects to cultivate this nobleſt 
«« prerogative of man, fins againſt the Eternal Cauſe.” 


Mildman. You ſay, Mr. Chairman, you have adopted theſe Pro- 
poſitions ; then pray tell ine what you underſtand in this by Reaſon ? 


Tempe. By reaſon, why we underſtand, reaſon to be ſure, or the 
power given us to reaſon, and diſcern, <* what is what.” 


Mildman. Do you mean judgement and underſtanding ? 


Tempeſil. Ves, to be ſure, every man in his ſenſes is born with un- 
derſtanding. | 


Mildman. True, Mr. Chairman, but not with equal powers and 
capacities—theſe are of various kinds, and would have been“ given 
in vain,” had not the Eternal Cauſe” in his goodneſs thought fit 
to ſuit them to the various wants and exigences of mankind—depend 
upon it, we were not all defigned for the ſame exerciſes or attainments 


 —every man has his talent given him to profit withal, and it would 


be infinitely more tor our advantage, to refttain our purſuits, and con- 
fine them to the proper buſineſs of our ſeveral callings, than attempt 
an uſurpation of that which evidently belongs to other men; for will 
any one here in his confcience ſay, that he does not think himſelf 
better and more profitably employed in the province at preſent aſſign- 
ed him, than in that of a Senator or Stateſman—l am ſure vou will 
think with me, that we ſhall beſt exerciſe our Reaſon and prudence in 
ſtudying to be quiet, by ininding our own buſineſs, and leaving it to 
others, of whatever rank, to do the ſame without intercuption, 


Chairman. Read on, Brother Sprat, 


Sprat rend. Every perſon who contributes to the ſupport of 
any inſtitutton, ought to have a voice in the management of that 
inſtitution, eſpecially if his happineſs be in volved in its proſperity. 


cc 
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«© Now, ſince every article of clothing and of food .contrihutes to 


„the ſupport of government, it is evident that everv perſon ought 


*« to exerciſe the right of ſuffrage in the legiſlation of this Country.“ 


Mild nau. 


Mildman. And can you ſeriouſly, Mr. Chairman, adopt this ab- 
ſurdity, and acquieſce in conferring a ſhare in government on every 
individual” who contributes to its ſupport by eating food or wearing 
cloathes ? — By the ſame rule, every ſtranger that ſets his foot upon 
the iſland, nay, the very people you deteſt ſo much, all the crowd of 
French Emigrants, both laity and clergy, would have as good a ripht 
to elect his repreſentative as the beſt born Engliſkman amongſt us. 


Chairman. Read on Mr. Sprat. 


Sprat reads. ** The right of voting for members of Parliament 
© cannot reſide in Place, for then the ruins of a town, or a 
«© deſert iſland might take an active part in government; nor can the 
« right be attached to Property, for then every perſon would poſſeſs a 
«© number of votes proportioned to his wealth, and the repreſentation 
«« would be in a ſtate of perpetual fluctuation and nncertainty; more- 
«« over, the loſs of riches would be attended by the deprivation of the 
« rights of citizenſhip, and thus, injuſtice would be added to misfor- 
«« tune; conſequently the right of ſuffrage, not depending on exter- 
c nal circumſtances, muſt belong to Man alone, and therefore maſt 
“be equal in every individual.“ 


Mildman. I truſt, Mr. Chairman, I have convinced you of the 
abſurdity. of conferring the right to vote for Repreſentatives in Par- 
liament on every Individual; conſequently, it can only reſide and 

be attached to. Place and Property,” for theſe are the only permanent 
and fixed intereſt in any country, nay, the very towns decayed, or 
deſerted lands, which the writer of the Propoſitions alludes to, may 
be profited, and conſequently the general intereſts of the country by 
Reprefentation—they would then ſtand a fair chance, the one of being 
reſtored to conſequence, the other, cultivated and improved; whereas 
ur Patriotic Individual, has no ſettled place or intereſt whatſoever, 
he may do you all the miſchief he can, and then leave you to reap the 
Fruits of your own folly; like Mr. 'Thomas Paine, after diſturbing 
the counſels of this country, and becoming outlawed, he may mix 
in thoſe of France; from whence, after playing the ſame iniquitous 
ame in the National Convention, we may poſlibly hear of him in the 
abinet of Tipo Saib, or the Great Mogul. 


Chairman. Go on Mr. Sprat. 


Sprat rade. The mild and benevolent doctrines of Chriſtianity 
ce aſſure us, that the God of Nature regards with an equal eye all 
e the ſons of men, that he is no reſpector of perſons, that virtue and 
« vice are the only diſtinctions in his ſight—thoſe, therefore, who 
6% oppoſe the doctrine of“ All men being born equal in reſpect of 
their rights,” not only deny the fundamental doctrines of religion, 
but tax heaven with partiality and injuſtice.? | 


«© This principle of Equal Rights we conſider as beſt calculated to 
give ſtability to government, and to ſecure private property—for, 
upon 
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«« upon this principle, to impede government, would be to thwart ou 

% own intereſt and not to reſpect the property of others, would be 
« to violate this grand maxim of eternal juſtice—hence we perceive, 
% that the Righrs of Man have their origin in the nature of man, and 
«« contained in this divine precept, ** Whatſoever ye would that men 
« ſhould do unto you, do ye alſo unto them.“ 


Miluman. I am quite out of patience with all this ridiculous jar- 
gon about the ** State of Nature” and the Rights of Man,” Would 
they infer a wiſh that all men ſhould return to their original ſtate of 
equality, and aboliſh every diftinion- aud difference wharſoever a- 
mongſt them ?—duppoſing this the caſe, and allowing the idea of in- 
troducing a complete ſtate of equality, it could not, from the nature 
of man, exiſt a moment—even in common converſation, one man will 


immediately diſcover his ſuperiority over another, and human pow- 


ers are, by the Author of Nature, ſo variouſly diſtributed, as to ex- 
clude all poſſibility of equality, for.“ he hath given to every man 


ſeverally as he pleaſeth, and ſo ordained by wiſe connexion and 
chain of parts, that each ſhould contribute to the benefit of the other ; 


for, the eye cannot ſay to the hand J have no need of thee,” nor 
again, the head to the feet, I have no need of you.“ —1 may be al- 
lowed to quote the Scripture as well as the author of theſe Propoſitions, 
and I wiſh he would do it to better purpoſe—he will there find very 
different doctrines from thoſe he wiſhes to inculcate, viz. ** Be /ub- 
« jet one to another” “ ſubmit yourſelves to every ordinance of man. 
. render to all their due''—** fear ta whom fear”'—*©* honour to quhom 


* honour" '»—** Fear God, honour the King,” &C. &c. 
Chairman. Go on Mr. Sprat. 


Spiral reads, © No nation can be perfectly free in which the pro- 
* perty of one perſon is at the difpoſal of the reſt—A great majority 
« of the inhabitants of Britain are not repreſented in Parliament, and 
ic therefore/the property is evidently at the diſpoſal of that part which 
c is reprefented—conſequently, in the preſent ſtate of things, Great 
« Britain cannot be juſtly ſaid to be free,” 


Mildman. 'This is a heap of falſe premiſes and falſe concluſions, 
calculated merely by deſigning men to miſlead the ignorant and vul- 
gar; for what people or country can boaſt of freedom equal with our- 
ſelves, where every individual, whether repreſented or not, is perfectly 
ſecure both in per/on and property, and is ſubjected to no reſtraints what- 


ever, but ſuch as the general peace and fafety of the community re- 
quire ? 


Chairman. Go on Mr. Sprat. 


Sprat reads, © Hence we may obſerve, that reaſon, religion, and 
** human policy, all point, not only the juftice, but the neceſſity, of a 
* complete PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, founded on the broad and 
te firm baſis of univerſal Suffrage, and as friends to peace, to good 


% Order, 
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order, and to our country, we conſider it as our indiſpenſible duty 
to promote this grand and ſalutary purpoſe, by every juſt and legal 
* exertion in our power.“ e 


Miliman. Neither“ Reaſon,” Religion, nor ©* Policy,” do 
any ſuch thing—and we ſhould ſhew ourſelves more the friends of 
peace, of order, and of our country, by a ready ſubmiſſion to a well 
eſtabliſhed form of government, than in diſtreſſing and diſturbing its 
counſels, by ſhametul miſrepreſentations, and every other illegal op- 
polition. | 


Chairman. Go on Mr. Sptat. 


Sprat reads. *©* Tf it be aſked what advantage would reſult from a 
* Houſe of Commous ſo conſtituted ? we anſwer—It is highly pro- 
* bable that ſuch a Houſe of Commons would gradually and peace- 
© ably reform the abuſes which at preſent exiſt in the government; 
* the taxes would be diminiſhed ; wars would either entirely ceaſe, 
% or become much leſs frequent; monopolies of every kind would 
«© he aboliſhed, commerce extended, and arts and manufactures more 
4 encouraged ; the laws would be ſimplified, and juſtice adminiſtered 
„ more expeditiouſly, and at leſs expence; and inſtead of being 
taught thar the neighbonring ſtates are our natural enemies, we 
44 ſhould conſider them as our friends and brothers — hence, ſuch a 
« reform would, ultimately promote the happineſs of mankind.” 


Milinan. Very flattering and ſplendid advantages theſe !—But 
what ſecurity have we for their accompliſhment ?—Mere verbal aſſu- 
| xances will not be ſufficient, and there is no man in his ſenſes who has 
any property, or real intereſt at ſtake that would riſk the experiment, 
and wiſh an exchange of Members in the Briti/5 Horſe of Commons, for 
thoſe of a French Natioral Convention, or, men of a fimilar caſt and 
character, But, ſay they, we ſhall become Friends and Brothers“ 
to theſe Republican neighbours of ours —I diſclaim all ſuch alliance, 
and ſhouid hold myſelf degraded by any connexion with a people of 
foch baſe and infamous character, who have not a ſpark of religion or 
common humanity amongſt them—read the Chriftian doctrine of 
« forgiving your enemies“ in the parable of the good Samaritan, and 
contratt therewith, the conduct of the French Reformers towards the 
poor diſtteſſed Emigrants, whoſe only fault was that of acting from 
principle and motives of conſcience, whilſt thoſe of their perſecutors 
were evidently no other than the hopes of plunder, and gain to them- 
ſelves. Away, I ſay, with all ſach baſe connexions, for ** what fel- 
towſhip hath righteoufneſs with umighteouſneſs, or, “ what part 
hath he that believeth, with an inſidel.“ 


Eamiizr, You have faid enough, Mr. Curate, you have ſaid enough. 


Alan. ] hope then, gentlemen, you will not adopt theſe ſedi- 
zious Propoitlous. * | 
Ali 
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All, No, no, no. we'll have none of chem. 


Chairman, Then, gentlemen, I ſuppoſe I may put the paper ĩnto 
the fire. 


Al. Aye, aye, burn it, burn it. 

Chairman. And preſerve the old title of our Club? 

Lumkin, And the old fign too—call in the Landlord, 
Enter Landlord. 


Chairman, We have rſs Mr. Landlord, that you may Keep up 
your fign. 


Landlord. I am heartily glad of it, Gentlemen, for I ſhould have 
been ſorry to part with it—my houſe has always been noted for 4yal 


cuſtomers. 


Sprat, We'll have it new painted. 
All, Aye, aye, let it be new painted. 


rat. And hark you, Landlord, and let the words 
. in gold — 8 words Rg Ont be 


Landlord, I thank you kindly, Gentlemen, it mal | be done. 
(going) 


Sprat. Stay, Landlord, drink CHURCH and KING 2 in 2 Bum 
per, and proſperity to the ROYAL OAK, 


All, Huzza, huzza, huzza. 


